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NEWS 


FROM THE AEA 


Our First National Conference 


The First National Conference 
of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion (Los Angeles, Oct. 22-25) 
was, in a very real sense, a 
continuation of the Founding 
Assembly (Columbus, May 13- 
15). 

First, there was both need 
and opportunity to continue the 
formation of the Association by 
development of its organiza- 
tional structure and by further 
exploration of its basic policies. 

Second, the great majority of 
the 487 conference registrants 
were making their first acquaint- 
ance with the new organization 
and their first contribution to 
the study and solution of the 
problems it faces. 

And third, the Association’s 
interim policy-making body, the 
Delegate Assembly pro tem, pro- 
vided for its own dissolution and 
the election, before next fall, of 
a Delegate Assembly and Execu- 
tive Committee with fixed terms 
of office. 

The AEA was still very much 
in the making at Los Angeles. 

This fact was most in evi- 
dence at three of the conference 
general sessions—on Monday 


evening, October 22, when Pres- 
ident Howard McClusky inter- 
preted to the conference the 
AEA’s developing organiza- 
tional, committee and_ staff 
structure; on Tuesday after- 
noon, when reports from con- 
ference work groups made every 
one sharply aware of the need 
adult education workers have to 
work together across agency, 
clientele and subject-matter lines 
on common problems and to 
develop lines of communication 
so that groups having special- 
ized areas of interest and re- 
sponsibility can work on their 
special problems without losing 
contact with workers in other 
areas; and, finally, on Thursday, 
when the Delegate Assembly 
pro tem considered and took 
action on many of the policy 
and organizational problems 
which necessarily confront a 
new organization trying to find 
fertile soil for its roots and sun- 
light for its leaves. 

On pages 42 and 43 the or- 
ganization, staff and committee 
structure of the Association, as 
it emerged from the conference, 
are diagrammed. 
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The following decisions and 
recommendations of the Dele- 
gate Assembly indicate direc- 
tions in which future develop- 
ment will take place. 


Local, State and Regional 
Organization 


In order to root the AEA 
firmly in the soil of local, state 
and regional organizations of 
adult education workers, the 
Association will encourage such 
organizations to develop and 
establish continuing communi- 
cation and cooperation with the 
AEA. Because of the need to 


develop adult education organi- 
Zations that represent the many 
public and voluntary agencies 
and professional and lay work- 


ers in the field, the Assembly 
favored the idea of establishing 
criteria to be used in determin- 
ing the degree to which a given 
local, state or regional organi- 
zation is sufficiently representa- 
tive of adult education in its 
area to act for the AEA locally 
in planning conferences and 
leadership training programs, 
conducting elections and devel- 
oping membership. 


Communication Across Agency 
and Organizational Lines 


The difficulty agencies and 
organizations encounter in 
learning what is going on in the 
varied and unorganized field of 
adult education prompted the 


Delegate Assembly to call atten- 
tion to the need for the Associa- 
tion to provide a national clear- 
ing-house of information on 
adult education programs and to 
encourage the development of 
local, state and regional clear- 
ing-houses. 

(The need for a national in- 
formation clearing-house was 
also stressed by the AEA’s 
Council of National Organiza- 
tions, meeting on Wednesday, 
October 24th.) 


Scope of the AEA’s Program 


1. To what extent should the 
Association co-sponsor insti- 
tutes, workshops, conferences, 
and the like, that are concerned 
primarily with some special area 
of adult education—for example, 
education for aging, education 
for home and family living, 
workers’ education, etc.? 

2. To what extent should the 
Association take a position with 
respect to matters of public 
policy? 

These two questions ‘were 
opened up in the Delegate As- 
sembly, but by no means con- 
clusively settled. On the first 
question the Delegates felt that 
the Association should attempt 
to further all areas of adult 
education to the extent of its 
resources. This, of course, left 
open the question of priorities. 
On the second question it was 
agreed that the Delegate Assem- 
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bly would entertain resolutions 
on matters of public policy sub- 
mitted by its members and by 
the various organs of the Asso- 
ciation. The concern of the Asso- 
ciation for maintaining the free- 
dom of the adult population to 
examine freely all sides of con- 
troversial questions was heavily 
underscored. 


Adult Education Emphasis 
in Secondary Schools and 
Teacher Training Programs 


The Assembly went on record 
as favoring action by the Asso- 
ciation to (1) increase the 
amount of attention paid by 
secondary schools to the prep- 
aration of their students to 
make use of the opportunities 
for continuing education avail- 
able to them after graduation, 
(2) encourage teacher-training 
institutions to provide all their 
students with more knowledge 
of adult education and to pro- 
vide more adequately for pro- 
fessional training in the field of 
adult education. 


Self-Evaluation 


The Assembly adopted a re- 
port from one of its work 
groups recommending the estab- 
lishment of a national commit- 
tee to set up, with the coopera- 
tion of state and regional 
groups, procedures for collect- 
ing and interpreting data re- 
garding the effectiveness of the 


Association’s structure, pro- 
gram and operating procedures 
as instruments for working to- 
ward the goals of the Associa- 
tion. These goals, as stated by 
the work group, were to enable 
all adult educators to (1) be- 
come conscious that they are 
part of a common adult educa- 
tion movement, (2) broaden 
their interest, understanding, 
knowledge and skills with refer- 
ence to adult education, and (3) 
build a democratic organization 
which can help to spread demo- 
cratic practices throughout the 
various phases of our common 
life. 


Election of Delegate Assembly, 
Officers and Executive 
Committee 


One of the responsibilities of 
the Delegate Assembly pro tem 
was to provide for the election 
of a Delegate Assembly, Officers 
and Executive Committee with 


fixed terms of office. Since the 
AEA’s Constitution does not 
specify the procedures to be 
used in the nomination and 
election processes, the Assembly 
elected a Committee on Elections 
to study the matter and advise 
the Executive Committee on the 
conduct of elections. A Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Revi- 
sion was also authorized to re- 
ceive and study suggestions for 
constitutional changes and to 
make recommendations to the 
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Delegate Assembly. This com- 
mittee, which will be appointed 
by the AEA’s President, will 
consult with the Committee on 
Elections on the constitutional 
implications of proposed elec- 
toral procedures. 

The Assembly elected the fol- 
lowing Committee on Elections: 
Harold W. Bentley, University 
of Utah; David L. Greene, 
Stockton (Cal.) Public Schools; 
James S. Gupton, Houston, Tex. ; 
Dorothy Hewitt, Boston Center 
for Adult Education; Everett 
M. Hosman, University of Oma- 
ha; and William Powers. Homer 
Kempfer, chairman of the pre- 
VYious Committee on Elections, 
will provide liaison between this 
committee and the Executive 
Committee. 

It was agreed that the elec- 
tions would be completed in 
time for a regularly constituted 
Delegate Assembly to be con- 
vened at the next national con- 
ference and for the new Officers 
and Executive Committee to as- 
sume their duties at the close 
of the next conference. 


The Second National 
Conference 


The Assembly accepted the 
recommendation of one of its 
work groups that it accept the 
invitation of Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, to hold 
the AEA’s next nationa! confer- 
ence there between Labor Day 


and Thanksgiving, and as close 
to mid-October as possible, in 
1952. The establishment of a 
Committee on Conferences was 
authorized, with the task of 
making recommendations to the 
Delegate Assembly regarding 
conference plans for several 
years ahead. 

The Assembly set the follow- 
ing boundaries for this commit- 
tee’s work: (1) conferences may 
be held only in locations where 
all AEA members are accorded 
equal treatment and privileges; 
(2) national conferences should 
be held in different regions of 
the country each year in some 
regular sequence. 


Council of Public School Adult 


Education Administrators 


Upon petition of the commit- 
tees of city and state directors 
of adult education, the Assembly 
approved the formation, within 
the Association, of a Council 
of Public School Adult Educa- 
tion Administrators. As no or- 
ganizational meeting of this 
group has yet been held, its re- 
lationship to the other organs of 
the AEA remains to be worked 
out. 


Constitutional Changes 


The Assembly made a number 
of amendments to the AEA Con- 
stitution, two of which are of 
considerable importance: (1) It 
established the term of office of 
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members of the Delegate Assem- 
bly as two years, with half the 
Delegates elected annually, after 
the initial election. (2) It added 
to the Executive Committee of 
the Association a representative 
of the Council of National Or- 
ganizations. 


Council of National 
Organizations 


On October 24th representa- 
tives of 27 national organiza- 
tions and foundations concerned 
with adult education held an all- 
day meeting to plan for the 
organizational meeting of the 
AEA’s Council of National Or- 
ganizations and to sketch out 
ways in which the AEA and the 
Council could work together to 
further their mutual adult edu- 
cation interests. 

Particular interest was ex- 
pressed in the proposal that the 
AEA seek support for the es- 
tablishment of a clearing-house 
of information on the adult 
education programs of national 
organizations. 

The Council discussed the de- 
sirability of forming a commit- 
tee of Council members to ad- 
vise the AEA on the editorial 
policies of its forthcoming mag- 
azine for community and group 
leaders, and explored ways in 
which the new magazine could 
be made available to leading 


members of the organizations 
represented on the Council. 

Discussion of the meaning of 
“membership” in the Council 
and the administrative difficul- 
ties of developing such a rela- 
tionship among a heterogeneous 
group of organizations and 
agencies, led to the suggestion 
that organizations represented 
on the Council be designated 
simply as “participating organi- 
zations’. The only formal obli- 
gation of such participants 
would be to assign leading mem-: 
bers to represent them at meet- 
ings of the Council. 

Tentative plans call for a 
‘meeting during the winter to 
give definite structure to the 
Council and to provide for a 
systematic exchange of infor- 
mation on the adult education 
activities of the participating 
organizations. 

L. H. Adolfson, recently elect- 
ed president of the National 
University Extension Associa- 
tion, resigned as chairman of 
the Council because of the pres- 
sure of his new responsibilities, 
and was replaced by J. M. Nolte, 
also a representative of NUEA. 
Since the Council is not yet for- 
mally organized, the Executive 
Committee of the AEA accepted 
Mr. Adolfson’s resignation and 
appointed Mr. Nolte as the 
Council’s new chairman. 
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General Session Highlights 


First Day: Houston Peterson’s 
keynote address emphasizing the 
humanistic and democratic goals 
of adult education, its reflex 
effect on the education of youth 
(“Without adult education the 
education of the young is 
poisoned at its roots.”), and the 
need for broad-visioned, coura- 
geous leadership in adult edu- 
cation that inspires and moti- 
vates by personal contact and 
example (“Socrates was con- 
demned to death for adult edu- 
cation.”) . . . The President’s 
Reception, with Howard Mc- 
Clusky explaining the structure 
and functions of the Association, 
Scott Fletcher outlining the 
Projects and plans of the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for Adult 
Education (an adaptation of 
Mr. Fletcher’s talk begins on 
page 59 of this issue), and songs 
by Roy Stone, Per Stensiand, 
and the nearly 500 persons 
present. 

Second Day: Larry Rogin, Lee 
Bradford, Malcolm Knowles and 
Paul Sheats interviewing re- 
porters from 11 conference work 
groups, and all of us making the 
discovery that the conference 
theme, “Working Together for 
Better Communities”, was not 
just a platitude, but meant the 
exciting discovery of common 
goals and means of cooperation 


across institutional lines and 
facing realistically and continu- 
ously the problems involved in 
the development and mainte- 
nance of such “working to- 
gether”... And that evening at 
the Hollywood Bowl the mag- 
nificent exhibition and demon- 
stration of the visible results of 
Los Angeles’ public adult educa- 
tion program, with an audience 
composed of 17,000 adult stu- 
dents and their teachers, the 
conference participants, and 
many city and state educational 
and legislative officials. 

During the Entire Conference: 
The outstanding exhibit of adult 
education programs arranged 
under the supervision of Roy 
Stone... The voluminous (nine 
to 12 pages) conference news- 
letter issued daily by a commit- 
tee headed by Sophie Cheskie 
. . . The tireless (and endless) 
work of Ed Martin and his co- 
workers in the conference regis- 
tration and communication head- 
quarters . . . The Hospitality 
Room, sponsored by the Califor- 
nia adult educators, where con- 
ferees could drop in during the 
day for refreshments . . . The 
patient and vigilant attention 
given to the physical and social 
arrangements of the conference 
by the local arrangements chair- 
man, Manfred Evans .. . And 
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finally—for this could go on and 
on—the devotion to adult edu- 
cation and the readiness for 


hard work and democratic give- 
and-take demonstrated by the 
conference participants. 


Experiments in the Education 
of Older Adults* 


Wilma Donahue 


Chairman, Division of Gerontology, Institute for Human 
Adjustment, University of Michigan 


IS a widespread accept- 
ance of the belief that older 
people are unable to understand 
new ideas, to acquire new infor- 
mation, or to adopt new methods 
of learning or of solving prob- 
lems. Results of psychological 
studies have tended to document 
these assumptions. They have 
shown that, while there are wide 
individual differences, the over- 
all pattern of age change is one 
of decline. When older men are 
compared with younger men of 
like professions, they make low- 
er test scores, on an average, 
than their younger colleagues. 
Some abilities have been found 
to decline before others. For 
example, capacity to form 
comparisons and to reason by 


analogy declines progressively — 
throughout the adult years, but 
ability to recall information re- 
mains fairly constant through- 
out the three decades after 
thirty.” 

Such objective data are per- 
haps responsible, in large part, 
for the attitude that any en: 
deavor aimed at the education 
of the older adult would be 
fruitless. At the same time, the 
implications for education of the 
increases in average longevity 
and the larger number of indi- 
viduals living to be old have not 
yet been sufficiently appreciated 
to lead to the provision of edu- 
cational opportunities for the 
aging. To be sure, older indi- 
viduals have been welcome and 


*Delivered at the Section II Symposium on “Education for Middle Age 
and Later Maturity”, Second International Gerontological Congress, St. Louis, 


Missouri, September 13, 1951. 


*K. Sward. Age and mental ability in superior men. 


1945, 443-479. 


Am. J. Peychol., 58, 


*G. Foulds and J. Raven. Normal changes in the mental abilities of adults 
as age advances. J. Ment. Sci., 94, 1948, 133-142. 
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many have been enrolled in 
adult education courses, but 
there has been little attempt on 
the part of educators to evaluate 
course content and instructional 
method with reference to meet- 
ing the changing needs of aging 
individuals. 

It has been our assumption, 


based upon evidence of the effect 


of use upon the maintenance of 
an ability at a high level of 
efficiency, e.g. vocabulary,* that 
the use of any psychological 
function will retard its aging. 
As a corollary, we have also 
a@ssumed that exercise of an 
ability which has already de- 
Clined can restore its function. 
Moreover, it appeared reason- 
able to predict that as aging 
people realized the need to pre- 
pare for useful living in their 
later years they would become 
motivated to learn about the 
changes which come with age 
and how to make adjustments 
tothem.* Therefore, the Division 
of Gerontology of the Institute 
for Human Adjustment, in co- 
Operation with the Extension 
Service of the University of 
Michigan, undertook to experi- 
ment with various types of edu- 
cational programs which would 
test these hypotheses. 


The First Course 

The first University of Michi- 
gan course on adjustment to 
aging was offered in the spring 
of 1948. It has already been re- 
ported in some detail.° Topics 
selected for consideration were 
based upon an earlier investi- 
gation of the expressed needs 
and problems of older people. 
Lecturers were drawn from the 
University faculty. The class 
met for weekly two-hour ses- 
sions over a period of 12 weeks. 
Since it was a noncredit course, 
enrollment was open to all inter- 
ested persons. 

The students were given an 
opportunity to make a written 
evaluation of the course. In 
general, their reactions were 
favorable, and they recommend- 
ed that the course be continued. 
Lectures which they identified 
as having the most value were 
selected in the following order: 
psychological aspects of aging; 
biology of aging; mental health; 
physical health; and living ar- 
rangements. The least helpful 
lectures were judged to be those 
dealing with creative activities, 
such as gardening, silverwork, 
recreation and cultural pursuits. 
The reasons given most fre- 


"Charlotte Fox. Vocabulary ability in later maturity. J. Educ. Psychol., 
38, 1947, 482-492. 

‘Wilma Donahue. 
Scene. 

‘Clark Tibbitts. 
See also W. Donahue, “Age with a Future”, op. cit. 


“Age with a Future”, in Social Work in the Current 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. 
Aging and living. Adult Educ. Bull., 13, 1948, 204-211. 


71-86. 
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quently for liking the course 
were that it provided a basis for 
dealing constructively with the 
personal problems related to 
aging, and that it renewed faith 
in the older person’s ability to 
do something. An _ expressed 
criticism of the course was that 
there was not enough discussion. 
An analysis of the reasons given 
for failure to enter into discus- 
sion, however, indicates that lack 
of discussion stemmed from a 
great diffidence on the part of 
the students to express them- 
selves before a group, rather 
than from an absence of oppor- 
tunity. 


Subsequent Courses 


The increasing interest in the 
problems of aging and the rec- 
ognition that adult education 
can assist in helping individuals 
prepare for the latter phase of 
life have resulted in requests 
from many communities for 
courses on old age. The Univer- 
sity has therefore continued to 
offer courses patterned after its 
first one. Enrollment has never 
been limited to old people. On 
the contrary, the classes in the 
various communities have in- 
cluded individuals ranging in 
age from the late teens to the 
eighties, with a mean age of 
sixty-one. Educational back- 
ground has ranged from fourth 


*Wilma Donahue. 
cation, 1, 1950, 43-51. 


Preparation for living in the later years. 


grade through several years of 
graduate work. Occupational 
groups have always run the 
gamut from unskilled workers 
to the professional levels. Rea- 
sons given most frequently for 
enrolling in the course have been 
“to escape loneliness’”’, “‘to obtain 
help with personal problems”, 
and “to gain information about 
old people for professional rea- 
sons”’.® 

Of particular interest have 
been some of the outcomes of 
the courses expressed in activi- 
ties of the individual class meme - 
bers. In one instance, even be- 
fore the course was completed, 
an elderly librarian in the class 
had organized a similar course 
in her branch library and was 
using other class members to 
give the lectures, a lawyer pre- 
senting the lecture on legal prob- 
lems, |a personnel manager dis- 
cussing the problems of employ- 
ment, and so forth. This pro- 
gram has been continued and 
other branch libraries have ini- 
tiated similar programs. An- 
other 66-year-old student in the 
same class designed a program 
for grandparents which the local 
school board allowed her to offer 
in the adult education curricu- 
lum. In some of the classes, the 
students have organized into 
clubs which continue to meet for 
educational and recreational 


Adult Edu- 
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purposes after the completion of 
the course.’ 

These and other activities ini- 
tiated by the students as a result 
of their course experience gave 
evidence of the ability and inter- 
est of older people in working 
toward the solution of their own 
problems. It seemed therefore 
that a somewhat more dynamic 
approach to the study of aging 
and its personal and social sig- 
nificance could be undertaken 
by the students enrolled in the 
courses on aging. In order to 
obtain the responses and explore 
the capabilities of older people 
in a class conducted along work- 
shop lines, a new type of course 
was offered. Enrollment was 
kept small (12 people) so that 
ample time would be available 
for individual and group con- 
‘gultation with the instructor. At 
the first meeting, the nature of 
the course was explained. It 
Was pointed out that formal lec- 
tures would not be presented, 
that the class would divide into 
small groups, and that each 
group would design and execute 
a project. The first task of the 
total class was to identify what 
it considered to be the most 
important problems confronting 
older people. Following this, the 
class divided into three smaller 
groups, each of which held a 


"W. Hunter, D. Coons and C. Tibbitts. 


discussion and selected a topic 
to investigate as its course proj- 
ect. The groups reassembled and 
reported their topics and the 
reasons for selecting them. A 
few changes in the membership 
of the groups took place, since 
each student was encouraged to 
work on the project which ap- 
pealed to him most. One student 
withdrew from the class because 
she said she did not care to 
work; she had expected some- 
thing “more entertaining”. 

The three topics selected for 
investigation were the following: 
the satisfactions and dissatis- 
factions of older people with the 
church; the employment and 
training opportunities for older 
women in the local community; 
and a plan for establishing a 
community center for older 
people. 

After the first general meet- 
ing of the class, each of the 
project groups met with the in- 
structor once a week, and as 
many times individually as they 
wished. The class met once a 
month as a whole to hear prog- 
ress reports from the groups 
and to obtain a mutual evalua- 
tion of their work. 

The methods followed by each 
group were similar. As an illus- 
tration, I shall describe briefly 
the work of the students who 


“A Recreational-Educational Ex- 


periment”, in Planning the Older Years (edited by W. Donahue and C. Tib- 


bitts). 


Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1950. 


119-140. 
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elected to study employment and 
training opportunities for older 
women. At their first group 
meeting, they decided to prepare 
for illustrative purposes the type 
of brochure on employment and 
training which a community 
might issue for its older women. 
Employment was defined to 
mean remunerated work, and 
the training opportunities to be 
considered were restricted to 
those available at the local level 
offering preparation for jobs 
open to older women. The group 
outlined the various sections 
which should be included in the 
brochure, and individual mem- 
bers assumed responsibility for 
developing the content of the 
sections. For example, one 
woman volunteered to prepare 
the first and second sections, de- 
voted respectively to the prob- 
lem of employment and training 
for older women and the prob- 
lem of how to get a job. She 
also prepared a bibliography of 
references for further reading 
which should be included in the 
final section of the brochure. 
The other two members of the 
group carried out the investiga- 
tion of job and training oppor- 
tunities. Their first task was 
that of designing schedules on 
training and employment oppor- 
tunities, which they used subse- 
quently in interviewing local 


employers and employment agen- 
cies. Some of the types of em- 
ployment they studied were 
“Kiddie Kare”, practical nurs- 
ing, nurse’s aide work, office 
work, and housekeeping service. 
Information and data, including 
costs of training, salary, average 
income, job specifications, spe- 
cial health qualifications, age 
limitations, etc., were recorded 
for systematic presentation in 
the brochure. The class was not 
of long enough duration to per- 
mit study of an exhaustive list 
of occupations, but the students 
became so motivated in their 
work that they are continuing 
the project and hope to interest 
the community in completing the 
brochure through one of its 
regular agencies. 

The other groups made an 
equally dynamic approach to the 
problems which they investi- 
gated. In each group, the oldest 
members (75-80 years) were 
the most active, in spite of the 
fact that none of them could 
drive an automobile and public 
transportation was not readily 
available. 

There is no reason why such 
projects as were carried out by 
this class might not be executed 
just as effectively in the pro- 
gram of golden-age groups. In 
fact, it is to be recommended 
that such groups develop goals 


*W. Donahue. “Challenges of Longer Living”, in Proceedings of the 1951 
North Carolina Conference on Aging (in press). 
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on a broader base than recrea- 
tion, around which most of them 
are now organized. In every 
community there are people who 
rebel at the notion of old age as 
a time of continuous play and 
who refuse to participate in the 
recreational programs of the 
usual golden-age club, but who 
nevertheless crave and need the 
companionship of their peers. 
For these persons, projects de- 
signed to study the problems of 
their own age group are not only 
acceptable as educational activi- 
ties, but they also provide an 
opportunity to function as mem- 
bers of a social group and can 
be used to stimulate community 
action. 


A New Course 


In further recognition of the 
fact that older people have too 
few opportunities for social ex- 
perience and lack information 
and preparation for meeting the 
problems of aging, we have de- 
signed a course to be presented 
for the first time this fall which 
will attempt to meet both of 
these needs. 

It will combine educational 
experience with social and rec- 
reational activities to provide 
knowledge and practice in the 
art of mature living. The first 
hour of the class, which will 
convene at 5:30 P.M., will be 
devoted to a discussion of such 
topics as health, nutrition, psy- 


chological change, mental hy- 
giene, financing the later years, 
employment opportunities and 
retirement. Following the dis- 
cussion, the group will have an 
evening lunch together, after 
which an hour will be devoted to 
practice in social living. The 
latter portion of the class meet- 
ings will present an opportunity | 
for making friends, provide a 
“feeling” of belonging to a social 
group, encourage participation 
and practice in group activity, 
illustrate the value of service to 
others, and stimulate planning 
for social living in the later 
years. The social-recreational 
activities will include games, 


group singing, square dancing, 
instrumental music, dramatics, 


hobby shows, and a party. These 
activities will be carried out by 
the students, but, at the same 
time, they will be studied with 
reference to their meaning in 
the total pattern of living and 
thus will be of an instructional 
nature. Evaluation procedures 
will be a part of both phases of 
the course. The course will be 
presented this fall to a group 
made up entirely of workers 
from one industrial plant as a 
part of that industry’s pre- 
retirement program. It will also 
be offered in another community 
as a regular Extension Service 
course, although certain indus- 
tries, churches, and old-age 
clubs are planning to enroll rep- 
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resentative groups. A report on 
the outcomes of these experi- 
ments will be made upon their 
completion. 


A TV Course 


Interesting as classroom pro- 
grams for older people may be 
to the educator, he cannot escape 
a feeling that the task of train- 
ing the aging population in an 
understanding of the potential- 
ities of the later years is of too 
gigantic a proportion to be dealt 


with on such an individual basis. : 


Moreover, not only must the 
aging individual recognize his 
problems and resources, but so- 
ciety as a whole must change its 
attitudes toward the aging. The 
increased numbers of documen- 


tary films and radio and TV 
programs on these topics are 
evidence of a growing interest 
and concern on the part of large 
segments of the population. 

The University of Michigan, 


in conjunction with station 
WW4J-TV in Detroit, has carried 
out the unique experiment of 
offering a series of courses by 
television. One of the telecourses 
presented was called “Living in 
the Later Years: Hobbies Put to 
Work’”’. The student, or “view- 
dent”, enrolled in the seven- 
week course through the Univer- 
sity Extension Service by pay- 
ing a fee of one dollar. Each 
week the student received sup- 
plementary printed materials 


and reading lists prepared by 
the instructor, and at the end of 
the course took an examination 
and received a certificate of par- 
ticipation. Obviously anyone 
could participate without regis- 
tration in the visual aspects of 
the course, and a study made 
by the TV station indicated a 
viewing audience of approxi- 
mately 100,000. 

Each of the weekly telecourse 
meetings was twenty minutes in 
length. During each class period 
one or more older people demon- 
strated their hobbies and dis- 
cussed with the instructor how 
and at what age they had begun 
the hobbies, what satisfactions 
they derived from them, what 
costs were involved in learning 
and practicing them, etc. A 
faculty guest expert also ap- 
peared on each telecast and 
briefly related the pursuit of the 
hobbies demonstrated to some of 
the broader goals of living. The 
hobbies which were demon- 
strated included bookbinding, 
sculpture, pottery-making, cake- 
decorating, spice-blending, gar- 
dening, weaving, aluminum- 
etching, stenciling and other 
crafts for shut-ins, gem-cutting, 
wood-working, toy crafts, paint- 
ing, silversmithing, and music. 

The purpose of the series was 
to illustrate the need and ability 
of older people to continue in a 
responsible social role. The 
theme “putting hobbies to work” 
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was expressed by showing the 
ability of older people to make 
a craft or talent contribute to 
financial independence, bring 
satisfaction through service to 
other people, and provide the 
pleasure of creative experience. 
Every effort was made to pre- 
sent the older person in the dig- 
nified role which he or she had 
achieved in earlier life and to 
avoid the caricature and senti- 
mentality so frequently encoun- 
tered in programs dealing with 
older people. 

A total of 252 students en- 
rolled in the course, 138 women 
and 114 men. An optional ques- 
tionnaire distributed with the 


15 to 68; the mean age was 45 
for both men and women. Edu- 
cational background ranged 
from third grade through grad- 
uate school; 68 per cent were 
high school graduates, and 24 
per cent had completed college. 
A classification of occupations 
appears in the following table. 

Ninety-four of the students 
returning questionnaires owned 
television sets; length of time 
the sets had been owned varied 
from six months to four years, 
and average length of owner- 
ship was one and a quarter 
years. These figures seem to 
indicate that there may be no 
significant relationship between 


Table 1 


Occupational Classification of Students 


Classification 


Number Per Cent 


Clerical and sales 
Service 
Agricultural 
Skilled 
Semi-skilled 
Unskilled 
Housewives 
Students 


Professional and managerial 31 32 


18 19 


final examination was returned 
by 96 students, 58 women and 
38 men. On the basis of the re- 
sponses to the questionnaires, we 
can report upon some character- 
istics of the students and their 
reactions to the telecourse. 

The students returning ques- 
tionnaires ranged in age from 


length of television set owner- 
ship and interest in educational 
TV programs. Fifty-one per 
cent of the students attended all 
seven class meetings, and an- 
other 21 per cent attended six 
sessions. Only 13 per cent of 
the group viewed less than five 
of the programs. 
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1 1 
6 6 
1 1 
1 1 
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Most of the students (83 per 
cent) had one or more hobbies. 
Table 2 shows the percentage of 
men and women in two age 
categories who reported one or 
more hobbies. 


Table 2 
Percentage of Students with 
. One or More Hobbies 


by Sex and Age 


Age Group 


30-49 50-69 


Male 95 80 
Female 76 89 


Both 82 85 


Sex 


A comparison of the number 
of hobbies of the men in the 30- 
49-year-old age group with those 
in the 50-69-year-old group 


shows that only 5 per cent of 
the younger men had no hob- 
bies, while this was true of 20 
per cent of the men in the older 
group. A reverse relationship 
was found in the women’s 
groups. Of the younger women, 
24 per cent had no _ hobbies, 
while only 11 per cent of the 
older group were without hob- 
bies. 

In response to the question, 
“What was the one most impor- 
tant thing you learned from the 
course?”, we found that each of 
the answers could be classified 
under one of the following seven 
categories: 


Understanding old age and its 
problems 


Importance of preparation for 


activities in later life 

Rewards of hobbies in the later 
years 

Old age can be a time of happiness 
and usefulness 

Personal inspiration with reference 
to aging 

Old people have the ability to learn 
in later life 

Need to continue learning through- 
out life 


There was some difference 
among the age groups in what 
was considered to be “the most 
important thing learned”. A 
preponderance of the “prepara- 
tion” responses were made by 
those who were in their forties 
or younger. Responses denoting 
“personal inspiration” were 
made most frequently by the 
older-age groups (50 and over). 

Sixty-eight of the 96 students 
responded to the question, “What 
suggestions and criticisms do 
you have for the telecourse?” 
One-third complained that the 
20-minute period was too short. 
Another third stated that they 
had no criticisms or suggestions. 
Among the suggestions offered 
were some which would be help- 
ful to others developing similar 
telecourses. Some examples are: 
there should be a letter-box for 
students who wish to ask spe- 
cific questions; there should be 
as many close-ups of material as 
possible; a visit to the studio 
should be scheduled for students 
who wish to see the class being 
televised; and a plan should be 
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worked out so that individuals 
without TV sets could pool their 
resources to rent a set. 

The following quotations of 
reasons given by the students 
for enrolling in the course and 
statements regarding what the 
course meant to them are per- 
~haps the best evaluation of the 
usefulness of courses for and 
about the aging. Among the 
reasons given for enrolling were 
such statements as: 


My children are growing up so fast, 
the thought of the empty years ahead 
made me decide to try to do some- 
thing about it. (Age 38) 

Seeing a grandma in the family 
Without interests. slowly dying of 
Boredom—lI don’t want it to happen 
to me. (Age 30) 

I am determined not to fall into the 
Pattern set up by older relatives who 
@ither dominate their children’s lives 
@r act so touchy and unhappy that all 
My visits are merely duty calls. I 
Want to be a “wanted” older woman. 
(Age 48) 

Because at the age of 49 I found 
my job opportunities were limited be- 
Cause of the prejudices of employers 
and group insurance companies and 
hence I must find a way of earning 
My way during the remaining years. 

Because my wife, my mother, and I 
are very much interested in develop- 
ing a plan for the “later years”. 
(Age 46) 

To get new ideas and suggestions 
to help my mother who is past 80, 
with failing eyesight and 
health, but miserable because she is 
so useless. (Age 50) 

To determine whether I could still 
learn something. (Age 62) 

To occupy leisure time. (Age 66— 
the only student who was retired) 


Examples of the outcomes of 


in poor 


taking the course were reported 
as follows: 


I signed up for a course in wood- 
craft at the local high school. (Age 41) 


The TV class meeting pointed out 
to me the tremendous possibilities for 
older people to live an active and use- 
ful life. As a result, I am looking 
into the work of bookbinding. (Age 
49) 

The course presented the older per- 
son so favorably to my entire family. 
(Age 35) 

I derived a lot of enjoyment out of 
the classes—but both my parents who 
are 65 learned a lot and it made them 
feel that life begins at 60 or 65. (Age 
30) 

An entirely different picture of re- 
tirement than I had before. I will not 
retire as planned. (Age 58) 

A decision not to die at 50 and be 
buried at 77. (Age 57) 

I have taken up making jewelry. 
(Age 45) 

It was like returning to school 
though much more convenient. I en- 
joyed seeing real people in action. I 
was. encouraged to look forward to a 
full college course for older people 
right in my own home. (Age 45) 


Spurred to read about and investi- | 
gate new hobbies for myself. (Age 
42) 

Life might begin at 40, but it 
doesn’t stop at 60. As a result of the 
course, I gave up the idea of retiring, 
decided to keep busy, and if some- 
thing new presents itself by the way 
of a different kind of employment, I 
will not be afraid to launch out in a 
new line. (Age 60) 


Conclusion 


From the results of these 
various educational experiments 
several conclusions can be 
drawn. Older people can and 
want to learn. They will seek 
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guidance with their problems of 
adjustment to aging through 
organized groups. Adults of all 
ages are developing an aware- 
ness of the need for educational 
experiences which will prepare 
them for a life of usefulness in 
their later years. The type of 


educational experience which is 
appropriate for older people is 
not limited to a static, class- 
room-lecture experience; learn- 
ing appears to be even more 
highly motivated when active 
participation is provided. Edu- 


cation through the use of mass 
media is an effective means for 
instructing younger people about 
aging and the aged, and for mo- 
tivating old people themselves. 
Educational agencies, through 
extension and correspondence 
services, community colleges, 
local adult education programs, 
and through existing community 
or work groups will, in all prob- 
ability, be called upon to extend 
their programs to provide edu- 
cation and guidance in adjust- 
ment to aging. 


The Program of the Fund 
for Adult Education 


C. Scott Fletcher 
President, Fund for Adult Education 


“FINHE EXPANSION of opportu- 

nities and improvement of 
methods for all citizens to con- 
tinue education throughout adult 
life...” was declared to be the 
aim of the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation at the time it was estab- 
lished as an independent corpo- 
ration by the Ford Foundation 
in April, 1951. The Fund was 
designed as one of two instru- 
mentalities for attaining the 
goals of Area IV! of the Ford 


Foundation program, and the 
FAE marked off as its distine- 
tive province “that part of the 
educational process which be 
gins when formal schooling is 
finished”. In addition to pro- 
viding opportunities for adult 
education, it will try to cultivate 
in adults the desire to continue 
education throughout life. 
Among the extensive list of 
activities which may: be de- 
scribed as “adult education”, the 


“The Ford Foundation will support activities to: strengthen, expand and 
improve educational facilities and methods to enable individuals more fully to 
realize their intellectual, civic, and spiritual potentialities; to promote greater 
equality of educational opportunity; and to conserve and increase knowledge 


and enrich our culture.” 
Policy and Program, I, page 79. 


Report of the Study for the Ford Foundation on 
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Fund has given priority to edu- 
cation for developing mature 
citizens in a democracy. It seeks 
to raise the level of public un- 
derstanding about the ways of 
preventing war, strengthening 
democracy, and improving our 
economic system — objectives 
representing Areas I, II, and 
sIII of the program of the Ford 
Foundation. 

The phrase “adult education” 
is sometimes used as a justifica- 
tion for “educating” adults to 
think in certain channels, to 


adopt certain points of view at 


the expense of other points of 
view. The Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation does not intend to embark 
on programs of indoctrination. 
Ié does not seek to inculcate 
“answers”. It does seek to help 


develop the ability to ask the 
right questions and to find the 


best answers. It accepts re- 
sponsibility for making available 
to the American people infor- 
mation and analyses which will 
meet the highest tests of objec- 
tivity. It strives to provide op- 
portunities for the American 
people to bring to bear upon 
public questions their best un- 
derstanding and judgment after 
free study and free discussion. 
Individual participation in 
group discussion has been re- 
peatedly shown to be the most 
effective technique for cultivat- 
ing the ability to think and to 
make independent judgments. 


For this reason the Fund em- 
phasizes the discussion method 
and is investigating the effec- 
tiveness and the potentialities of 
existing community discussion 
groups. 

During its first six months 
the FAE has concentrated on 
two tasks essential to a proper 
grounding of long-range policy 
planning and procedure: (1) a 
comprehensive stock-taking of 
existing adult education activi- 
ties and agencies with regard to 
their aims, scope, policies, meth- 
ods, resources, accomplishments, 
and potentialities; and (2) the 
support or initiation of specific 
projects promising to offer 
guidance for the development of 
its long-range program. The 
Fund’s work undertaken to date 
can be catalogued under four 
headings—Fact Finding, Tele- 
vision and Radio, Community 
Discussion, and Test Cities. 


1. Fact Finding: Research 
Studies and Evaluation 


An appropriate starting point 
appeared to be an evaluation of 
the liberal education programs 
for adults offered by the evening 
colleges. Programs developed by 
business management, labor, and 
agricultural groups offered an- 
other important area requiring 
study. Other fruitful lines for 
investigation will be provided 
by college and university ex- 
tension programs, the public 
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schools, fraternal organizations, 
clubs, and civic groups. 

Certain cities such as Denver 
and Cleveland have developed 
successful adult education pro- 
grams. Therefore, the Fund has 
planned to get the facts and to 
disseminate them by means of 
the printed word and the motion 
picture. In Pasadena the staff 


of the Fund is observing at first 
hand, inventing, and testing to 
see what can be done to stimu- 
late and integrate programs of 
adult education at the commu- 
nity level. 


Americans can learn also from 
adult education programs in 
other countries. Canada is gen- 
erally considered to have an un- 
usually successful program of 
adult education. The Fund is 
supporting the preparation of 
printed materials and filmstrips 
on various aspects of the Cana- 
dian program to afford docu- 
mentary evidence of opportuni- 
ties and methods for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of 
adult education on a _ nation- 
wide basis. 


Because of the value of having 
the results of all these surveys 
and studies under one cover, the 
Fund will retain an outstanding 
writer to collate the findings 
into a related whole. This will 
provide a source book for all 
people interested in improving 
adult education in this country. 


Il. Television and Radio 


The Fund will utilize the chan- 
nels of television and radio as 
fully as is consistent with its 
aims and with the most effective 
development of its program. In 
television and radio two ap- 
proaches will be made: (1) 
through commercial channels 
and (2) through educational 
channels. 


In the field of commercial 
television, the Fund has sup- 
ported four monitoring studies 
under the supervision of the 
National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters in order to 
be informed about current pro- 
gramming. Another venture in 
this field is the Television and 
Radio Workshop established 
through the Fund in New York 
City. ‘The Workshop will de- 
velop TV and radio programs 
combining educational and cul- 
tural content with entertain- 
ment qualities attractive to com- 
mercial broadcasters. 


The first television venture of 
the Workshop, to be known as 
“Assembly VI’, will be a series 
of weekly interpretive reports 
of the work of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations 
in Paris. These reports, illus- 
trated with motion pictures of 
the meetings, will be presented 
over the facilities of the N.B.C. 
television network. Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., associate’ pro- 
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fessor of history at Harvard 
University, will be the narrator 
and interpreter. 

The first radio program to go 
on the air will be “The People 
Act”, a series designed to show 
how people in individual com- 
munities have acted together of 
their own volition to solve local 
problems. This series is spon- 
sored by a special committee? 
headed by Milton S. Eisenhower 
of Pennsylvania State College. 

Educational radio stations 
have always had great need of 
professional assistance in devel- 
oping stimulating educational 
programs. The grant made by 
‘tthe Fund to the National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broad- 
casters is making it possible for 
this group of 107 educational 
radio stations to obtain com- 
petent professional help. Finan- 
cial aid in developing programs, 
as well as the loan of equip- 
ment, has similarly been grant- 
ed to the only educational tele- 
vision station in the country, 
WOI-TV at Ames, Iowa. Sup- 
port of the work of the Joint 
Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision is resulting in legal and 
technical advice and assistance 
to educational institutions which 
want to apply for television 
channels from the F.C.C. 


Because the field of radio and 
television presents such a vari- 
ety of difficult problems, the 
Fund plans to arrange for a 
survey to help in appraising the 
future of these most modern 
forms of communication. 


Ill. Community Discussion 


The Fund is convinced that in 
the last analysis “face-to-face” 
participation in discussion is the 
most effective means of adult 
education. Therefore it is (1) 
providing various aids to dis- 
cussion leaders and groups and 
(2) supporting several discus- 
sion programs conducted by 
existing organizations. Prelim- 
inary findings of the surveys 
currently in progress under 
Fund auspices reveal that pro- 
grams of adult education in the 
United States, numerous though 
they are, suffer from the lack of 
trained manpower and adequate 
funds. 

Assistance in planning pro- 
grams for adult discussion 
groups and in leading such 
groups is much needed by lay- 
men in the field. The grant by 
the Fund to the new Adult Edu- 
cation Association will be used 
for the publication of a maga- 
zine designed to help the non- 
professional people who are en- 


"The committee consists of the following: William W. Biddle, Thomas R. 
Carskadon, Ben M. Cherrington, Roy J. Colbert, Rabbi Morton Goldberg, John 


A. Hannah, Irvine S. 


Ingram, Charles S. Johnson, Jess and Jean Ogden, 


Robert A. Polson, Richard W. Poston, F. C. Rosecrance, Paul Sheats, and 


Carl Tjerandsen. 
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gaged in adult education work. 

For professional adult educa- 
tors, the Fund will provide a 
number of scholarships and 
fellowships. As Cyril O. Houle 
wrote in the Adult Education 
Bulletin of April, 1949, “In the 
rapidly expanding field of adult 
education, the greatest bottle- 
neck now is—as it has always 
been—the production of quali- 
fied and capable teachers.” 

The Fund seeks to use the 
medium of the 16 mm. film ina 
number of ways. The Film 
Council of America, which pro- 
motes the wider and more effec- 
tive use by community organi- 
zations of film materials for the 
general welfare, has been given 
financial assistance. The Fund 
is exploring the possibilities of 
producing a film on the impor- 
tance of continuing education 
throughout life. It will produce 
a film on the Cleveland program 
already mentioned. 

The lack of adequately trained 
discussion leaders has made it 
abundantly clear that the pro- 
grams of existing organizations 
cannot move as rapidly to reach 
a maximum number of people 
as the Fund believes imperative. 
Therefore, the acute need for 
inventing new methods and pro- 
viding new opportunities has 
become apparent. Two special 
projects have been initiated and 
developed by the staff of the 
Fund. These will provide mate- 


rials and assistance for more 
widespread group discussion. 

First, a series of three films 
dealing with the value, need, 
and methods of discussion will 
aid interested but untrained 
groups in learning how to or- 
ganize and how to lead discus- 
sion units. 

The second project will con- 
sist of several series of experi- 
mental film discussion programs, 
These are designed to provide 
the springboard and materials 
for discussion in the subject 
areas selected by the Fund for 
primary emphasis. The project 
was developed because of a de- 
sire to learn whether a series of 
selected films in combination 
with specially prepared essays, 
leaders’ discussion guides, post- 
ers, and other properties can be 
successfully used by relatively 
untrained leaders to encourage 
discussion of some currently im- 
portant issues. The two subject 
areas nearing completion in 
the film discussion project are 
“Great Men and Great Issues in 
Our American Heritage” and 
“International Understanding”’. 
The first series will employ a 
group of films on American 
statesmen. A film and a booklet 
on the Cleveland program in 
world affairs will contribute to 
the materials of the second. 
Future series as now anticipated 
will deal with problems in polit- 
ical science, the social process, 
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and our economic system. 

The Fund has given support 
to several discussion programs 
conducted by existing organiza- 
tions of two types: (a) those 
with liberal adult education pro- 
grams aimed toward a general 
audience and (b) those with 
similar programs tailored for 
special audiences. 

For general audiences are the 
programs of the Great Books 
Foundation, the American 
Foundation for Political Educa- 
tion (seminars in world poli- 
tics), the American Heritage 
Program of the American Li- 
brary Association, and a similar 
program of the American Herit- 
age Council. 

For special audiences are the 
Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
€ation’s workshops in economic 
@ducation for secondary school 
teachers and administrators; la- 
bor union educational programs 
to be expanded by the Inter- 
University Labor Education 
Committee and by the American 
Labor Education Service; and 
extension by the Committee for 
Economic Development of the 
College-Community Research 
Centers for businessmen and 
faculty members of educational 
institutions. 


lV. Test Cities 


The community is the point 
of greatest impact of adult edu- 
cation programs supported or 


initiated by the Fund. The com- 
munity is the unit through which 
most adults will be reached and 
in which coordination should 
occur. In order to augment and 
coordinate adult education ac- 
tivities in the community, the 
Fund has devised the Test Cities 
Project. 

The ends of the Test Cities 
Project are as follows: 

(1) To test old, and invent 
new, methods of stimulating and 
integrating adult education ac- 
tivities at the community level. 

(2) To determine the extent 
to which Fund-supported pro- 
grams are useful educationally 
to various groups and various 
segments of the population with- 
in the community. 

A dozen medium-sized com- 
munities more or less evenly 
distributed geographically over 
the country have been selected 
to discover whether or not these 
communities are interested in 
experimenting with new ap- 
proaches to the development and 
coordination of adult education 
on a community-wide basis. The 
cities are: Racine, Wisconsin; 
Sioux City, Iowa; Evansville, 
Indiana; Akron, Ohio; Lubbock, 
Texas; Little Rock, Arkansas; 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; San 
Bernardino and Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; York, Pennsylvania; 
Portland, Maine; and probably 
Utica, New York. 

Enough financial aid will be 
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offered the first year so that a 
competent and imaginative per- 
son can be secured to direct the 
experiment on a full-time basis 
with a secretary. The second 
year the Fund will provide two- 
thirds of the financial aid neces- 
sary to support the full-time di- 
rector plus secretarial help, and 
the third year, one-third. By the 
fourth year it is hoped that the 
community will have assumed 
full support of the project. 

Community leaders will be 
responsible for finding an able 
person to serve as full-time di- 
_ rector of the experiment and 
for giving him a degree of free- 
dom that will guarantee that he 
can operate on a broad scale in 
the interests of the community 
as a whole rather than in the 
interests of special groups. 

Pasadena; California, repre- 
sents a “special case” in the 
Test Cities Project, since the 
main headquarters plus the ex- 
perimental facilities of the Fund 
are located there. In effect, the 
Fund is a part of this commu- 
nity and is participating in a 
small way in the already exist- 
ing adult education program 
through involving community 
groups in its Green Street 
operation. 

The experimental facilities at 
Green Street include two discus- 
sion rooms, each of which will 
conveniently seat 40 people; a 
small discussion room which will 


handle 10 to 15 people con- 
veniently ; a soundproof record- 
ing room; a central projection 
booth which serves the three 
conference rooms; and a control 
room for the operation of sound 
equipment. The facilities are 
used by staff members working 
with local groups, by selected 
community groups whose dis- 
cussion techniques staff mem- 
bers observe, and to test experi- 
mental discussion programs pre- 
pared or supported by the Fund, 

In a functional sense all the 
activities of the Fund so far 
planned or anticipated come to 
a focus in the Test Cities Proj- 
ect. The community is serviced 
by the mass media. Community 
leaders can help to improve ex- 
isting discussion programs and 
build new ones. Community 
leadership can coordinate all 
programs and weave them into 
the total life of the community. 
The various projects supported 
by the Fund can assume real 
significance only as they con- 
tribute to the adult education 
program of the community as a 
whole. 

The Fund hopes to develop, in 
the Test Cities, patterns which 
other communities might wish 
to adapt to their own needs. It 
will attempt to establish in the 
minds of the people the impor- 
tance of continuing adult educa- 
tion throughout life. It will in- 
dicate ways whereby they can 
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participate in a variety of pro- 
grams and benefit from their 
participation both as individuals 
and as a community. It hopes 
to demonstrate that to the ex- 
tent adults become involved in 
such a coordinated pattern, they 
become well-informed, mature, 


and responsible citizens. It is 
through an informed citizenry 
that the community improves 
itself and, at the same time, be- 
comes aware of its world rela- 
tionships, thus contributing to 
international understanding and 
a free world at peace. 


Participation in Public Affairs 


A Summary of Conference Discussions 


Editor’s note: In our October issue we published Wilbur C. 
Hallenbeck’s address to the 25th and final annual meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Education (Cleveland, 1950), en- 
titled “Participation in Public Affairs—a Diagnosis of the Prob- 
lem’. The present article is an interpretive summary of the dis- 
cussions of 10 conference subgroups. These groups attempted to 
define, diagnose and propose educational remedies for the partici- 
pation problems of the various age, sex, occupational and geo- 
graphical groups in the adult population. Responsibility for the 
organization and interpretation of the conference discussions here 


summarized is the editor’s. 


What Is “Participation 
in Public Affairs”? 


Ace of the discussion groups 
and the conference as a 
whole faced the initial problem 
of locating and differentiating 
the area denoted by the term 
“public affairs”. No brief defi- 
nition seemed entirely satisfac- 
tory and most of the groups did 
not even attempt one. However, 
to judge from the matters dis- 
cussed, it is evident that “‘public 
affairs” was used to include (1) 


R. S. 


all matters with which citizens 
are concerned as voters or public 
officials, and (2) all matters on 
which cooperative action is re- 
quired to care for the welfare 
of the community as a whole or 
of groups within it. To state 
this in another way, public af- 
fairs means not only matters 
which are or ought to be of 
concern to the organized public 
(voters and officials), but also 
matters on which individuals 
and groups can work together in 
nonpolitical ways. 
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Another term that challenged 
definition was “participation”. 
It was recognized that playing 
any kind of role in public affairs 
—for example, blindly following 
a fuehrer or giving or withhold- 
ing consent to policies which one 
has had no part in framing— 
constitutes participation. But 
what sort of participation was 
implied in the conferees’ concept 
of democracy? One of the dis- 
cussion groups expressed what 
was a tacit premise of the dis- 
cussions in all of them—that 
participation meant “participa- 
tion in the formulation of social 
policy”. This group went on to 
add that the objective of partici- 
pation in public affairs and of 
an adult education designed to 
improve it should be “social 
change within a framework pre- 
scribed by democratic values’”’. 

To put these concepts to- 
gether, it may be said that the 
conference regarded “participa- 
tion in public affairs” as mean- 
ing the cooperative formulation 
of social policies on both politi- 
cal and nonpolitical levels for 
the purpose of instituting social 
change. Such a normative defi- 
nition is thoroughly in accord 
with the concept of democracy 
as a way of social life. 

It is interesting to note that 
none of the groups stressed the 
concepts of loyalty and obedi- 
ence to law, which are frequent 
points of reference in much cur- 


rent discussion of good citizen- 
ship. The reason is not far to 
seek. As working educators, the 
conferees knew from both train- 
ing and experience that loyalty 
and obedience tv values and 
laws are the uncoerced products 
of participation in their formu- 
lation and revision. Therefore, 
from the start of the conference 
to the end, the focus was on the 
importance of participation, the 
obstacles to its full development, 
and what adult educators can do 
to remove these obstacles. 


Obstacles to Participation 


The attention of the discus- 
sion groups was divided almost 
equally between an analysis of 
the causes of inadequate partici- 
pation and proposals for educa- 
tional remedies. One of the 
groups listed some of the evi- 
dences of inadequate participa- 
tion as follows: lack of organi- 
zational affiliations among adults 
generally, particularly among 
persons in the lower socio- 
economic brackets and among 
young adults up to 30 years of 
age; the low percentage of eligi- 
ble electors who actually vote; 
the general lack of information 
and informed opinion on public 
questions as demonstrated by 
the responses to public opinion 
questionnaires; the difficulty re- 
ported by many adult educators 
of developing widespread inter- 
est in programs designed to pro- 
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vide opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of public questions; and, 
finally, the frequent success of 
organized pressure groups in se- 
curing legislative action or in- 
action contrary to the public in- 
terest. Facts such as these were 
in the minds of the conferees 
when they made the assumption 
that participation in public af- 
fairs was inadequate and asked 
themselves why. 

The reasons given for poor 
participation may be classed, in 
general, under four main head- 
ings: I. Individualism; II. Pat- 
terns of Control of Organiza- 
tions and Mass Communications; 
Intergroup Tensions; and 
IV. Lack of Knowledge and 
Skill. Let us take up these fac- 
tors in the order listed. 

I. Individualism.* One of the 
greatest obstacles to participa- 
tion was seen to be lack of mo- 
tivation. The question, “Why 
should I participate?”’, is not 
adequately answered by a refer- 
ence to the social good that 
would thereby be served, be- 
Cause the question really means, 
“What good would it do me?” 
or “What would I get out of it?” 
That this moral condition, so 
contrary to the requirements of 
a democratic community, is 
widely prevalent is beyond 
doubt. But why is it prevalent? 


Several answers were given: 

1. In our society, success, 
prestige and security are gener- 
ally measured in terms of occu- 
pational and/or economic status 
and are the products of indi- 
vidual effort and good fortune. 
Hence, the basic social motive is 
self-improvement for the pur- 
pose of self-advancement. 

2. The urbanization and 
mechanization of our society 
have resulted in the increased 
differentiation and_ specializa- 
tion of functions, skills and in- 
terests, increased mobility of 
population, and the impersonally 
mechanical coordination of hu- 
man activities. These factors, 
in the context of a continuing 
competition for maintenance 
and improvement of status, have 
seriously weakened the individ- 
ual’s sense of community. 

3. Most activities open to 
people in the field of public 
affairs do not produce socially 
beneficial results proportionate 
to the,amounts of effort and 
time real participation demands. 
Hence, the strengthening of the 
attitude that one must look for 
an individual way out of an un- 
satisfactory social or economic 
situation rather than working 
with others to improve the sit- 
uation through cooperative or 
public action. 


*In the context of this discussion “individualism” is used to denote self- 
centered attitudes and behavior, not a belie€+in the supreme worth of the 


individual. 
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Il. Patterns of Control of 
Organizations and Mass Com- 
munications. The discussions of 
many of the groups indicated 
that they did not see the prob- 
lem of participation as being 
rooted solely in the motivations 
of the members of society. They 
recognized that, because of the 


lack of democratic participation, 


alternate patterns of control 
over the social mechanisms 
through which decisions are 
made had either developed at 
some past time or had always 
characterized these mechanisms. 
Undemocratic modes of control, 
once established, create obsta- 
cles to participation such as 
habits of deference to authority 
and active opposition to atti- 
tudes, ideas and actions that 
jeopardize entrenched leader- 
ship. 

This pattern of entrenched 
leadership and docile follower- 
ship tends to develop in institu- 
tional and organizational life 
and is particularly pronounced 
when an organized activity be- 
comes large and complex. It 
then becomes difficult for the 
membership to keep well- 
informed about what is going 
on, and the attention and re- 
sponsibility of all but the top 
leaders must necessarily be lim- 
ited to parts of the total enter- 
prise. 

Several of the study groups 
noted the gap that exists in 


social, political and economic 
organizations between the lead- 
ers and experts, on the one hand, 
and the rank-and-file on the 
other. This gap creates bad 
habits in both leaders and led, 
particularly with respect to the 
planning of policies and activi- 
ties. There has developed among 
leaders and experts the habit of 
planning for others, and among 
the rank-and-file the habit of 
unquestioning acceptance of a 
follower role. 

The consequences of this type 
of situation are sufficiently ob- 
vious: frequent hostility of lead- 
ers to “interference” from the 
rank-and-file, thus encouraging 
the habit of docile followership ; 
varying attitudes among the 
followers, such as fear of at- 
tempts to participate, skepticism 
of the efficacy of participation, 
and even disdain for and ridi- 
cule of efforts at participation. 
The popular negative attitude 
toward politics and politicians 
is a case in point. Another is 
the stereotyping as “radicals” 
or “communists” of persons 
working for the democratization 
of social structures and institu- 
tional control patterns. 

The communication process, 
upon the integrity and multi- 
directional character of which 
democratic participation de- 
pends, also tends to break down 
under conditions of large-scale 
organization. All devices by 
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which a few people can talk to 
many —the mass circulation 
press, radio, motion picture, 
television, for example—present 
as yet unsolved problems of 
control, administration and edi- 
torial policy if they are to be- 
come instruments for the devel- 
opment of an intelligent and 
critical public opinion rather 
than instruments for the mold- 
ing of mass attitudes and opin- 
ions “from above”. 

Another evil noted was the 
narcotic effect on the public 
mind of the floods of informa- 
tion, a good deal of it shocking, 
that pours continuously from 
the mass media, with no ade- 
quate means available to the 


public to assess it or to act on it. 


Another evil, not unrelated to 
the others, is the habit of ex- 
perts and leaders of expressing 
themselves in language both un- 
interesting and unintelligible to 
the public. This places a hidden 
but very effective “educational 
qualification” on participation 
in public affairs. 

III. Poor Intergroup Rela- 
tions. Inadequate understanding 
and acceptance of one another 
on the part of various popula- 
tion subgroups was recognized 
as an effective barrier to par- 
ticipation. Young adults (out- 
of-school youth), older adults, 
racial and cultural minorities, 
organized labor and women have 
frequent difficulty in securing 


recognition as equal participants 
in community and political af- 
fairs. Some of these groups in 
certain of their relationships 
face conscious and deliberate 
exclusion from the social and 
political life of the dominant 
groups in the community. A 
more pervasive and far-reaching 
condition, however, is the diffi- 
culty each group has in finding 
common ground on which it can 
meet, mingle and work together 
with other groups.  Long- 
established prejudices and sus- 
picions aggravate the difficulties 
of communication and coopera- 
tion between persons with dif- 
ferent experience backgrounds, 
points of view and interests. 

Even when educators or well- 
intentioned members of domi- 
nant groups attempt to assist 
groups that have not achieved 
full and equal participation in 
the social process, their efforts 
often miscarry because they 
attempt to work for rather than 
with the people they are trying 
to help. The element of conde- 
scension is too often present. 
People, rightly or wrongly, re- 
sist being made over in the 
image of a dominant group. 
They prize and seek recognition 
for their own special attributes 
and interests. 

IV. Lack of Knowledge and 
Skill. The characteristics of our 
culture that discourage partici- 
pation are reinforced by what 
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is, in fact, one of their conse- 
quences—ignorance of the soci- 
ety in which we live. Ideas be- 
come knowledge only as they are 
verified and corrected in use. 
Facts become important only as 
their relevance is established in 
a problem-solving context. Ideas 
and facts about public affairs 
are, as we have noted, constant- 
ly thrust at the public by mass 
media of communication. But 
no one can determine the truth 
of the ideas or the relevance of 
the facts except as they are used 
in problem-solving participation. 
Without motivation no partici- 
pation. Without participation 
no knowledge. And lack of 
knowledge becomes, in its turn, 
a reason for lack of interest and 
activity. 

Lack of skills is another bar- 
rier to participation. The arts 
of reading, writing, speaking, 
listening, of cooperative inquiry, 
planning and action are fre- 
quently so undeveloped that both 
individuals and groups encoun- 
ter otherwise unnecessary fail- 
ures in participation. The indi- 
vidual may not be able to work 
effectively in a group. The group 
may not be able to utilize the 
potentialities of its members or 
establish and achieve group 
goals. 

Perhaps enough has been said 
to indicate the kind of partici- 
pation problems that the con- 


ferees identified and attempted > 


to analyze in the limited time at 
their disposal. They were, to 
sum up, problems of motivation, 
problems arising from the pre- 
vailing patterns of control and 
functioning of our organizations 
and media of communication, 
problems rooted in the lack of 
mutual understanding and ac- 
ceptance on the part of popula- 
tion subgroups, and the prob- 
lems of lack of social knowledge 
and lack of skill in the processes 
of communication and coopera- 
tion. 

What, then, should adult edu- 
cators do to improve the level 
of participation in public af- 
fairs? It is significant that there 
was agreement among the vari- 
ous study groups as to the kinds 
of things that should be done 
and even as to the ways in 
which they should be done. That 
professionals and nonprofession- 
als from most of the many areas 
of adult education should arrive, 
without apparent difficulty, at 
such agreements is indicative of 
the development and general ac- 
ceptance of a basic set of oper- 
ating principles by the field as 
a whole. What these principles 
are will be clear from the nature 
of the conference’s recommen- 
dations. 

In order to appreciate proper- 
ly the positive recommendations 
made by the conference, it may 
be helpful to remind ourselves 
of some of the characteristics of 
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unsuccessful approaches to adult 
education in the field of public 
affairs. A realization of what 
hasn’t worked well and a theory 
of why it hasn’t worked under- 
lay many of the positive sugges- 
tions. 

Many past efforts in the pub- 
lic affairs field have suffered in 
some degree from one or more 
of the following defects: 

1. Basing the programs on 
what the educator or agency 
thinks people need and should 
be interested in rather than on 
what the people themselves think 

they need and are interested in. 
2. Using content material not 
related to the experience, level 
of understanding, and interests 
of the learners. 

3. Emphasizing information- 
giving rather than problem- 
solving. 

4. Using methods which min- 
imize learner activity and neg- 
lecting the development of par- 
ticipation skills. 

That such practices do not 
make for successful adult edu- 
cation in this field is a clear 
implication from the practices 
endorsed. 


What Adult Educators Can Do 


The following summary is an 
attempt to express the confer- 
ence recommendations in their 
most general form, i.e., the form 
in which they have widest ap- 
plication. 


1. The educational program 
should be developed for and with 
the participation of some group. 
The group should be defined by 
a consciousness of common needs 
and interests. 

2. The aim of the educational 
process should be to enable the 
group to formulate and achieve 
its goals. 

3. Since the factors involved 
in recommendations one and two 
—perception of common inter- 
ests and needs and group goals 
—are in process of continuous 
change, the discovery and re- 
definition of interests and needs, 
the reformulation of goals, the 
discovery and testing of means 
of achieving them, and the 
evaluation of these activities, 
should also be continuous. It 
is in the continuity and con- 
tinuous evaluation of all phases 
of the educational process that 
growth occurs—growth in inter- 
ests, in adequacy of perception 
of needs, in adequacy and inclu- 
siveness of goals, in the skills of 
cooperative inquiry, planning 
and action. 

4. Because the continuity of 
the educational process is con- 
tingent on the satisfactions and 
successes achieved by the group 
and its members, care should be 
taken to test proposed activities 
against the following criteria: 
(a) Will the probable results 
satisfy the expectations that 
motivate the group activity? 
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(b) Will each member of the 
group be able to participate in 
the activity with satisfaction? 

If the results expected are be- 
yond the group’s present level 
of competence, or if each group 
member cannot experience the 
satisfaction of making his 
individual contribution to the 
group’s progress, then the activ- 
ity, the manner in which it is 
conducted, or both, are not edu- 
cationally suitable. 

5. Information-giving and 
skill-training should be included 
in the program when and as 
they are required to meet spe- 
cific needs arising in the course 
of the group’s activities. 

6. Communication materials 
should be created or selected 
with reference to the experience 
backgrounds of the group mem- 
bers. 

These recommended principles 
of public affairs adult education 
program development do not, of 
course, tell us what to do in any 
precise, operational sense. They 
do, however, suggest (a) direc- 
tions in which we should move 
and (b) some questions that we 
might ask ourselves in examin- 
ing present activities and plans. 
Phrased as questions, the six 
principles can be expressed as 
follows: 


1. Do the adults we are trying to 
educate constitute a group aware of 
common interests and needs? Do they 
participate actively in the planning 
of their own learning activities? 


2. Does our program attempt to 
enable the group to formulate and 
achieve its aims? 


3. Are all phases of the program 
subject to change in response to con- 
tinuous evaluation? 


4. Does the program provide suc- 
cesses and satisfactions for the group 
and its members that are sufficient to 
provide motivation for continuing 
participation? 

5. Are information-giving and skill- 
training introduced in response to 
needs felt by the group in the course 
of its activities? 


6. Are the communication materi- 
als used suitable to the experience 
background ‘of the group? 


If we were to ask these ques- 
tions about most of our public 
affairs adult education programs, 
we would be forced either to an- 
swer them negatively—or what 
is more likely—to admit that we 
have no way of knowing what 
the answers are. Perhaps the 
greatest value of the conference 
discussions was that they served 
to point out those aspects of 
adult education programs that 
are crucial to success or failure, 
and, thus, to suggest criteria by 
which to study and evaluate our 
efforts. 
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Certification for Citizenship 


Relationships Between the Public Schools 
and Naturalization Officials 


Homer Kempfer 


Office of Education, FSA 


OOD WORKING relationships 

have long existed between 
the schools and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 
Changes in laws, however, re- 
quire the continuous develop- 
ment of new understandings. 
Passage of the Internal Security 
Act in September, 1950, changed 
naturalization regulations mate- 
_ rially. Partly for this reason 
nine representatives of the 
Service, 15 state and local direc- 
tors of adult education from 
eight states, and the executive 
vice-president of the National 
Council on Naturalization and 
Citizenship met in New York 
City in March, 1951, on invita- 
tion of the Office of Education 
to consider matters of mutual 
concern. The following points 
were agreed upon: 

1. Preparation for the natu- 
ralization examination is only a 
part of a broad program of 
citizenship education for the 
foreign born. Educational re- 
quirements for naturalization 
are fixed by law. While they 
are interpreted by the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service 


and by the courts, they should 
im no sense be accepted by 
schools as setting the limits of 
citizenship instruction. The con- 
teat of citizenship instruction 
should embrace a broader pur- 
pose and scope including prob- 
lems of cultural adjustment, in- 
tergroup relations, participation 
in community affairs, and other 
knowledge, skills, understand- 
ings, and attitudes desired in 
functioning citizens. 

2. Determination of loyalty, 
good moral character, and other 
qualifications of petitioners is a 
responsibility of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service 
which is in no sense delegated 
to the schools. While the school 
should help engender desirable 
attitudes, it should not seek to 
certify in regard to the loyalty 
of a petitioner. 

3. Section 304 of the Internal 
Security Act passed in Septem- 
ber, 1950, states: “‘No person 
except as otherwise provided in 
this Act shall be naturalized as 
a citizen of the United States 
upon his own petitions who can- 
not demonstrate— 
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“(1) An understanding of the Eng- 
lish language, including an ability to 
read, write, and speak words in or- 
dinary usage in the English lan- 
guage: Provided that this require- 
ment shall not apply to any person 
physically unable to comply there- 
with, if otherwise qualified to be 
naturalized, or to any person who, 
on the date of approval of this 
amendment, is over 50 years of age 
and has been legally residing in the 
United States for 20 years: Provided 
further, that the requirements of this 
section relating to ability to read and 
write shall be met if the applicant 
can read and write simple words and 
phrases to the end that a reasonable 
test of his literacy shall be made and 
that no extraordinary or unreasonable 
conditions shall be imposed upon the 
applicant; and 

“(2) A knowledge and understand- 
ing of the fundamentals of the his- 
tory, and the principles and form of 
government, of the United States.” 


As interpreted and specifically 
applied by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, under- 
standing of the English language 
includes three elements: 

Reading. A _ petitioner for 
citizenship must be able to read 
aloud selections of a reading 
difficulty represented by 


The Day Family, Book 1 

The Day Family, Book 2 

Rights of the People, Book 2 

On the Way to Democracy, Book 2 


Writing. The petitioner must 
show ability to write in pen or 
pencil any excerpt dictated to 
him from any of the above 
books. 

Speaking. A _ petitioner for 
citizenship must be able to 
“carry on understandingly an 
ordinary conversation in Eng- 


lish”. Petitioners to whom lan- 
guage requirements do not apply 
may be examined in history and 
government through inter- 
preters. 

In history and government the 
following textbooks issued by 
the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service contain the essen- 
tial information and are the 
basis for the oral examination 
in “knowledge and understand- 
ing of the fundamentals of the 
history and the principles and 
form of government of the 
United States”: 


Our Constitution and Government 
—Regular Edition 

Our Constitution and Government 
—Simplified Edition 

Our Constitution and Government 
—Home Study Course 

Requirements include the prin- 
cipal historical facts concerning 
the development of the United 
States as a republic, the organi- 
zation of the local, state and 
federal government of the Unit- 
ed States, the Constitution of 
the United States, the relation- 
ship of the individual to the 
local, state and federal govern- 
ment, and rights, privileges, 
duties and responsibilities. 

4. The Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service is responsible 
for examining the petitioner and 
cannot completely waive or dele- 
gate this responsibility although 
it may, with the consent of the 
naturalizing court, accept school 
certificates as evidence of educa- 
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tional fitness for citizenship. The 
Service and the courts always 
retain the right of examination. 
Before a school certificate can 
be accepted, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service must 
know in advance what it means. 
Conditions which ordinarily 
must prevail before the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice will accept school certificates 
are: 


a. A suitable set of standards and 
procedures for guiding teachers in the 
issuance of certificates must be pre- 
sented by the school and approved by 
the district office of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. Nostand- 
ard course of study is required al- 
though standards based upon courses 
of study of less than 18 hours of 
instruction are usually not acceptable. 
The course should be long enough to 
enable the aliens pursuing it to 
achieve the required competence. 


b. The standards required for pass- 
ing the school examination in reading, 
writing, speaking, and history and 
government (or such parts thereof 
as the school desires to certify) must 
be understood and approved by the 
Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 


ce. The certificate should be based 
upon these standards and_ should 
specify whether the holder meets the 
standards in regard to history and 
government or language or both. As 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service desires so far as possible to 
use the same standard for all peti- 
tioners, taking into consideration their 
previous educational background, evi- 
dence of meeting this standard may 
be sufficient. The Service does not 
insist upon knowing the degree of 
qualification such as might be ex- 
pressed by ratings or marks. Certifi- 
cates of attendance are not enough. 


d. The school should issue certifi- 
cates to qualified candidates only 
after they have received a satisfac- 
tory amount of instruction. The Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
will continue examining those who 
have not attended school and, as it 
may wish, those who have attended. 


5. It is recommended that 
teachers and naturalization ex- 
aminers establish direct commu- 
nication with each other partly 
to strengthen mutual under- 
standing and partly as a safe- 
guard against misuse of certifi- 
cates. Better mutual under- 
standing might be developed by 
having examiners meet occa- 
sionally with immigrant educa- 
tion teachers in a locality or 
region and by having school 
representatives meet with the 
Service staff. To safeguard cer- 
tificates, the school is encouraged 
to provide examiners with cer- 
tificates marked “Duplicate” or 
a list of petitioners who meet 
the required educational stand- 
ards (with or without a list of 
those who failed). 


Recommendations Developed 
by Public School 
Representatives 


In order to clarify procedures 
and to bring about further uni- 
formity, the public school repre- 
sentatives met in an extra ses- 
sion and developed these recom- 
mendations: 

1. While local schools ‘should 
have their standards and certifi- 
cates approved, state education 
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departments should take leader- 
ship in working out cooperative 
arrangements with district of- 
fices of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service whereby 
school certificates would be ac- 
ceptable as evidence of educa- 
tional qualification for naturali- 
zation. State education depart- 
ment responsibility should in- 
clude supervision and assistance 
in maintenance of standards. 
Steps in developing such ar- 
rangements might be these: 


a. Schools and the district office of 
the Service agree as specifically as 
possible upon educational require- 
ments for naturalization. 


b. Local teachers and administra- 
tors and state education department 
people work out in detail courses of 
study, sample examinations, stand- 
ards for passing, and the certificate 


form. 
c. Submit these to the Service for 


approval. Revise and resubmit as 
often as necessary. 


d. Let the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service submit the same to 
naturalization courts for approval or 
modification. 

2. Schools which have pre- 
viously received approval of 
standards covering only history 
and government should seek to 
have approval extended to in- 
clude reading, writing and oral 
English. 

3. Sample courses of study, 
specifications of standards, and 
local and state plans should be 
collected and studied. Schools 


in Delaware, Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Rhode Island were 
specially mentioned. After these 
and others were studied, recom- 
mendations based on such study 
might be of special value as 
guides to standard and course- 
of-study development in com- 
munities and states having small 
education departments. This 
task might well be assumed by 
a committee of the new national 
Adult Education Association. 
That committee, however, should 
work closely with the Education 
Committee of the National 
Council on Naturalization and 
Citizenship and the annual Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship 
sponsored by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice and the National 
Education Association. The 
matter of relationships should 
be studied further. 

4. More systematic commu- 
nication should be established 
among workers in the immi- 
grant education field. Develop- 
ment of the clearing-house func- 
tions, including the compiling of 
a mailing list of teachers and 
principals and the preparation 
and circulation of occasional 
newsletters, might be a desirable 
undertaking of a committee as- 
sociated with the Adult Educa- 
tion Association. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


UNION LEADERSHIP AND TRAIN- 
ING, by A. A. Liveright. New 
York: Harpers. 1951. $3.00. 
Paper bound: $2.00. 


Most good teachers acquire 
their skill through practical ex- 
perience, through love of the 
teaching process, and a faith in 
the worth-whileness of the peo- 
ple and ideas they work with. 
In 20 years of experience teach- 
ing workers’ classes, I have 
never before come across a book 
like Union Leadership and 
Training. It is a unique sum- 
mary of the “tricks of the trade” 
which have been collected in the 
course of a study of classes and 
discussion groups conducted by 
and for workers across the 
country. It shows how to plan 
a lecture, stimulate discussion, 
utilize charts, graphs and film 
strips. It has a check list of the 
devices which can be most effec- 
tively used for certain topics of 
interest to the trade union 
member. 

The central objectives of 
training union leadership are 
stated to be “(1) to develop 
more capable, sensitive, intelli- 
gent, critical union officers who 
have the will, the confidence and 
the ability to think for them- 
selves; (2) to give these leaders 
whatever facts, information and 


skills are necessary for success- 
ful union operation; and (3) to 
build greater loyalty to the labor 
movement.” Since labor leaders 
rarely attend classes, these ob- 
jectives apply to the education 
of potential labor leaders—rank- 
and-file trade union members. 
Workers’ education, the training 
and development of trade union 
members to become effective 
union citizens, has been a fringe 
activity of most trade unions 
for many years. During the last 
decade or so it has become a 
fringe activity of universities 
and schools of industrial rela- 
tions. College professors have a 
captive audience in their stu- 
dents, but in workers’ classes re- 
sentment against long-winded, 
dry lecturers using an incom- 
prehensible jargon results in 
active apathy and absence from 
meetings and classes. “Effective 
democracy requires intelligent 
participation in local, state, and 
national affairs,” declares Mr. 
Liveright and he set about to 
study the devices which can 
vitalize the learning process in 
the trade union class or meeting. 

The process of culling princi- 
ples of teaching from practical 
experiences is not an easy one. 
Techniques and methods are 
evaluated in terms of program 
goals and the tools to achieve 
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them. The author presents a 
check list of special techniques 
appropriate for particular top- 
ics. One important factor for 
successful education has been 
minimized almost to the point 
of omission—the personality 
structure of the teacher or lead- 
er. Can the skills or methods 
described be used to further the 
democratic process if the teach- 
er or leader is an autocrat in 
temperament? Do not all the 
devices and techniques for dem- 
ocratic participation become 
empty gestures with such a 
leader? In a chapter on the 


discussion process the author 
admonishes: “Never say ‘J will 
explain the main points to you.’ 
Instead say ‘Let’s see if we can 
get at the main points of the. 


problem.’”’ Does it make much 
difference how frequently the 
teacher uses the editorial “we” 
when he means “I’’? 

One may quarrel with the 
assumption that sentences can 
be formulated and techniques 
devised which will foster group 
thinking and group participation 
in a framework of authoritarian 
control. Is this not an example 
of the weakness of labor-man- 
agement schemes of cooperation 
where workers know and man- 
agement knows that fundamen- 
tal decisions are made by man- 
agement alone and group dis- 
cussion is limited to superficial 
problems? 


Recognizing that teachers or 
leaders must have a knowledge 
of the field of discussion beyond 
that of the members of the 
class, the success of such teach- 
ers: and leaders depends upon 
their ability to feel respect and 
sympathy for the _ students. 
Workers are adults who have 
had a variety of experiences, 
rich in illustrative material for 
any discussion—if the teacher 
can but plumb the depths of 
worker reticence and inarticu- 
lateness. Mutual respect makes 
this process easier in the face 
of the educational experiences 
of most workers in elementary 
and secondary schools which 
condition the worker to respect 
authority and discipline rather 
than free inquiry. Good teachers 
have often been described as 
two parts actor and one part 
scholar! 

The chapter on Testing the 
Results of an Education Pro- 
gram, with its elaboration of 
the five steps, is excellent—but 
it is not the whole story. Expe- 
rienced educators have searched 
for the measuring rod which 
would prove the value of their 
life’s work. Acquisition of skills 
and facts can be measured, but 
changes in social attitudes and 
independent thinking are long- 
term processes which cannot be 
evaluated by short-term tests. 
Trade union leaders expect “‘re- 
sults” from expenditures on 
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workers’ education. Just as the 
marking system in schools and 
colleges is only an accounting 
system of the acquisition of 


facts, so the tests for a workers’ 
education program can reveal 
only a part of the story. 

The value of this book lies in 
the fact that the old, familiar 
devices which have long been 

used by 


successful educators 


and have been acquired prag- 
matically, have now received a 
psychological rationale. A list- 
ing of teaching “gimmicks” does 
not, however, make for good 
adult education unless a good 
teacher, sound philosophy and 
tested ideas are also included. 


THERESA WOLFSON 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


Note: Additional reviews and 
scheduled for inclusion in this 
February. 
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FROM WORDS TO STORIES 
(Guyton and Kielty) 


A new beginner's book for teaching 
English to foreigners, using a simple 
| controlled vocabulary of the most 
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WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—Cass and Rosenfeld 
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Planning the New Magazine 


The first of a series of con- 
ferences to plan the content, 
format and distribution of the 
AEA’s forthcoming monthly 
magazine for community and 
group leaders was held in Chi- 
cago, October 28-30.* 

Incontrast to ADULT EDUCATION 
—which attempts to meet the 
needs of the full-time profes- 
sionals in the field of adult edu- 
cation, and serve as a house- 
organ for the AEA—the new 
magazine will attempt to pro- 
vide help for leaders of adult 
educational and action groups. 
Most such persons are either un- 
paid or part-time adult educa- 
tion workers. Many of them, like 
the lady who was astonished to 
discover that she had been 
speaking prose all her life, do 
not know they are engaged in 
adult education. Nevertheless, 
these are the people who, in the 
main, do the job of adult educa- 
tion. 


To help them grasp 


vide them with reading experi- 
ences that will stimulate the 
imagination and provide incen- 
tive and guidance for engaging 
in experimentation and training 
activities, to help them find the 
resources that will be useful in 
the improvement of their work, 
to provide a medium through 
which their problems and ex- 
periences can be shared and 
analyzed—these are some of the 
specific objectives of the maga- 
zine. 

We believe that these aims, 
as they are realized, will do 
much to further the fundamen- 
tal goal of the edult education 
movement—to enable adults to 
deal intelligently, democratically 
and peacefully with the prob- 
lems posed for individuals and 
communities by the pervasive 
fact of change. 


*Participating in the conference were the following members of the new 


publication’s “Operations Committee”: 


Len Arnold, public relations counsel, 


AEA; Leland P. Bradford, director, Division of Adult Education Service, 
NEA; Stanley Burshaw, president, Dryden Press; Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia University; Herbert C. 
Hunsaker, dean, Cleveland College, Western Reserve University; Malcolm 8. 
Knowles, director, AEA Publication Project; Ronald Lippitt, Research Center 
for Group Dynamics, University of Michigan; Pete Molson, managing editor, 
Publication Project; Robertson Sillars, editor, ADULT EpucaTion; Herbert 
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the cig- | 
nificance of their work, to pro- 
Thelen, director, Human Dynamics Laboratory, University of Chicago; ; 
Wright, consultant on production and layout; Thomas A. Van Sant, director 
of adult education, Baltimore Public Schools. Recorder: Grace Levit, admin- 
istrative secretary, AEA. By invitation: Robert J. Blakely, Fund for Adult 


